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XIII.— HISTOEY AND RELATIONS OF THE TAIL- 
RHYME STROPHE IN LATIN, FRENCH, AND 
ENGLISH. 

I. 

The Stbucture op the Tail-Rhyme Stkophe. 

No one well acquainted with mediaeval literature will 
deny that the tail-rhyme strophe was a favorite stanza 
form in English poetry of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. When we meet, in any period of literature, such 
a fashionable garb of thought, an interest is roused to 
discover, if possible, whence it comes, and why it prevails. 
For instance the heroic couplet, darling of the eighteenth 
century, has had many students. That had its vogue in an 
age we know well, and we can easily discover its origin and 
the cause of its popularity, but it is quite otherwise 
with the tail-rhyme strophe. Although recognized as im- 
portant,' it has never been discussed in all its bearings, nor 

^"The most important advance in strophe formation was growth into 
a a b c c b. " Meyer, Oesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittellateinischen Bythmik, 
1905, pp. 324, 322. 
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372 CAEOLINE STRONG. 

has its origin and history ever been generally acknowledged 
or established. In the following paper, an effort is made to 
bring together and examine the various theories of its origin, 
to investigate its forms and history in Latin, French and 
English poetry, and to trace the connections, if any, of the 
form in the three literatures. In brief, it aims to be 
the biography of the tail-rhyme strophe. 

What is the tail-rhyme strophe? The name is a trans- 
lation of the French rime oou6e, which seems in its turn due 
to the Latin versus tripertiti eaudati} The well-known 
passage in Robert Mannyng of Brunne must needs be quoted 
in beginning an account of this form : 

I made it not torto be praysed, 
bot at j)e lewed men were aysed. 
If it were made in rime couwee, 
or in strangere or enterlace, 
|>at rede Inglis it ere inowe 
J>at couthe not haf coppled a kowe 
)>at outhere in couwee or in baston 
sum suld hat been fordon, 
so t>at fele men )>at it herde 
suld not witte howe )>at it ferde.' 

The lines are not luminous, but one point is plain, that 
the author ranks the verse among foreign, artificial forms, 
bewildering to simple readers. 

The strophe is formed of six or twelve lines, of which the 

unit is a couplet followed by a third line, usually shorter ; ^ 

for example : 

Jhesu Cryst, yn trynyte 
Oonly god and persons thre, 
Graunt us well to spede.* 

^ Wolf, tjber die Lais, Sequemen und Leiehe, Heidelberg, 1841, pp. 31 f. 
I use the three terms interchangeably. 

' Eobert of Brunne, Story of England, ed. Furnivall, London, 1887, yol. 
I, p. 3. 

' I refer to this line throughout as the b-line. 

* Erl of Tolaus, 11. 1-3. 
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Such a group of three lines, united with one, two, or three 
like groups, the whole bound together by the same rhyme in 
the b-lines makes the tail-rhyme strophe. The number of 
accents may vary, as may the number of syllables in lines 
having the same number of accents — the order of rhyme is 
the important thing. In English the normal stanza has 
four accents in the couplet lines and three in the b-lines. 
The stanza of six lines is most common in short poems, that 
of twelve lines (aabccbddbeeb)* in romances. There are 

443443443443 

many variations, but what was apparently felt essential in 
the stanza was that it should have at least two groups of 
three lines each, the couplet and the b-line, united by the 
same rhyme in the b-lines. The normal type in each 
language and the variations from it will be considered later. 

II. 

The Origin of the Metre. 

In regard to the origin of the tail-rhyme strophe, there 
have been practically but two theories advanced. That of 
Wolf,^ which appeared in 1841, I shall examine first, 
although it was not first in the field. In a rather full 
discussion of this stanza, Wolf attempts to show that it is 
half-popular, half-liturgic in origin, developing out of the 
Latin sequence. He makes no special attempt to account 
for the couplet, except that it is popular, as the mark of 
folk-poetry is the rhyming of successive lines, that of art- 
poetry, the crossed rhymes.' He believes it possible to 

'At the risk of some confusion, I count accents in examining English 
forms, — where the number of syllables is not arbitrary, — and syllables in 
Latin and French forms. 

^ Wolf, titer die Lais, Sequenzen und Leiche, Heidelberg, 1841. 

'From this opinion du M^ril dissents. Poesies popuhxres latines, Paris, 
1843. 
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show, through the historic development, that the b-line, 
which links the couplets together, is not interwoven rhyme, 
but springs from actual refrains — in this particular case 
those of the church-songs, the Alleluia — and has never 
belied its true character.' The form built up in this way 
came first from the actual folk-song in vulgar Latin, next 
from the popular church-song, whence it passed into other 
languages, as the Proven9al or French or Welsh. It is, 
therefore, in no sense a product of art-poetry. The length 
of the b-line, which ought as a refrain to be shorter, but is 
sometimes of the same length as the couplet and sometimes 
longer, he regards as a matter of no significance, but condi- 
tioned on the melody. He supports his points by numerous 
examples, in some of which the b-line is undoubtedly a 
refrain. He mentions as one of the most striking proofs 
of his theoiy a drinking-song of the thirteenth century, 
Lcetabundus,^ which is a parody of the famous Prosa de 
Nativitate Domine of S. Bernard. 

The objections to his explanation are that it does not 
cover all important forms of the stanza, and that, even in 
early specimens, the b-line seems usually to have nothing 
of the refrain-nature, but to be an integral part of the 
thought. The source, too, in the Latin sequence would fail 
to account for the regularity in length of line. All inter- 
mediate proofs of the historical truth of the theory are 
lacking.* It is accepted, however, by Schipper* and, in a 
somewhat simplified form, by Bartsch.' 

The second theory endeavors to account for the whole 

'tffter die Lais, &c., pp. 19, 37 f. 
'V^ber die Lain, &c., p. 439. 

' Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Poisie I/yrique en France au moyen-dge, Paris, 
1889, p. 368. 
*Schipper, Englische Melrik, Paul's Qrundrias, Vn, pt. 2, 354 1. 
^VortrOge, p. 355. 
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unit, aab, making any refrain-nature that the b-line may 
occasionally show incidental, not significant. Its advocates 
find the source of the imit in a long line broken up with 
sectional rhyme, or with one of its parts repeated to form 
a longer couplet. To prove it they must go to the Latin, 
where the stanza first appears. The first to advance this 
theory, or indeed any theory on the subject, was Guest.* 
He does not speak with great emphasis, nor develop his 
idea very fully, being chiefly concerned with English metres ; 
and the later investigators have usually ignored his treat- 
ment of the subject." He points out that from the sixth to 
the fourteenth century, the iambic and the trochaic long line 
of fifteen syllables was common throughout Europe.^ This 
is the line we have imitated in English in the Ormulum : 

Nu, brotherr Walterr, brotherr min affter the flseshess kinde. 

It is from these long lines that he derives the tail rhyme 
strophe. Of the form aabccb, he remarks:* "It is formed 

4 4 7 4 4 7 

from the rhyming couplet of the imperfect trochaic tetra- 
meter by introducing a sectional rhyme into each verse." 
Again, "Another kind of rime couee is made by applying 
sectional rhyme to the imperfect iambic tetrameter."^ "There 
is a species of tail-stave formed by a duplication of the first 
section,"^ which accounts for the type aabccb. Here we 

8 8 7 8 8 7 

have the essentials of the theory, developed more fully later 
by Jeanroy and by Meyer, apparently without knowledge 
of Guest's work. 



^ History of English Bhythms, London, 1838. 

'Wolf briefly dissents from his theory, tjber die Lais, &c., p. 219. 

' English Rhythms, ii, 183. 

*Ib., II, p. 303. 

^English Bhythms, ii, p. 304. 

'lb., n, p. 307. 
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Jeanroy* opposes Wolf's theory chiefly because it does 
not explain forms where the b-line is longer than the couplet 
line, which he, having in mind specially French poetry, 
believes to be the earliest form. It is therefore the one 
which he specially wishes to account for. He is not satis- 
fied with Suchier's explanation^ that the stanza is derived 
from the Latin hexameter for two reasons. First, hexa- 
meters were academic exercises without influence on the 
people ; and second, the first forms of rime couie are far 
from having such regularity as this would give. The first 
reason assumes the popular origin of the stanza, while the 
second applies only to the limited form of it, a form, 
however, which if not the earliest, is certainly early, and 
should find explanation in any adequate theory. Origin in 
the hexameter line, however, does not seem to explain con- 
ditions of movement and length in all the most common 
types. 

Jeanroy's own theory, like Guest's, is that the rime cou&e 
comes from the dismemberment of a long line, the trochaic 
tetrameter. This, born perhaps among the people, had 
never ceased to live there, and had given birth to several 
" vers romans." This origin he believes to account exactly 
for the number of syllables in each verse and for their 
arrangement in the strophe.' 

This fifteen-syllable verse always had a caesura, usually 
after the eighth syllable, which broke it into two members, as, 

Apparebit repentina/dies magna Domini. 

If sectional rhyme is introduced into the first member we 



' In Les Origines, &c. 

^ JReimpredigi, xlixf., Stengel has much the same theory. Grober's 
Orundrm, n, 1, p. 72. 
' Les Origines, &c,, pp. 368 f. 
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have at once the form aabaab, which is just the type 

4 4 7 4 4 7 

Jeanroy is seeking to explain. In illustration he gives the 
following from the tenth century, where we have lines with 
and without sectional rhyme : ' 

Num quis promat summae pacis quanta sit laetitia, 
ubi vivis, margaritis, surgunt aedificia 
anno celsa, meant tecta, radiunt trichinia. 

For the longer form, aabccb, he seems to accept Gautier's 

8 8 7 8 8 7 

theory^ that it is formed from the abab stanza — itself from 
the trochaic tetrameter — by doubling the a-line. Having 
thus explained the unit, Jeanroy examines the whole strophe, 
usually of six lines. As the original fifteen-syllable lines 
were frequently in laisses monorimes, it would seem as if we 
should have the form aabccbddbeeb, &c., which, in fact, 
does sometimes occur. The long couplet was, however, no 
less ancient nor less frequent.' 

This theory, that the unit of the nme cou^ results from 
the breaking of a long line, finds several supporters. Stengel 
says that it may be considered at first a one-rhyme verse, 
taking into account a long line.* Schipper,'' without refer- 
ence to this metre, remarks that the origin of four-accent 
verse is the halving of an eight-accent line. Meyer, in the 
latest treatment of the verse, solely in reference to Latin 
forms, works out the theory more completely than Jeanroy, 
but adds nothing essential to it. His study is based on the 
history of Latin versification, while Jeanroy has the French 
chiefly in view, and Guest, the English. He establishes 
more fully the fact that the favorite trochaic fifteen-syllable 

'i«s Origines, &c., p. 361. 
'Bibl. Ec. Oh. 

'ies Origines, &c., pp. 373 f. 
'Grober'sGrunA-iss, il, 1, p. 77. 
'• Engliache Metrik, p. 208. 
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verse in Latin often fell into two half lines, and that in the 
oldest poetry the half-line was often sub-divided.* 

To test the reasonableness of the explanation, let us take 
a special instance for each form. The best-known Latin 
example of the type aabccb is the Stabat Mater, If, as 

8 8 7 8 8 7 

the sense allows, we leave out the second line of each couplet, 
it gives us two trochaic fifteen-syllable lines : 

Stabat mater dolorosa dum pendebat filius. 
Cujus animam gementem, pertransivit gladius 

Ifow double the first metrical half of each line, with rhyme : 

Stabat mater dolorosa 
juxta crucem lacrimosa 

dum pendebat filius ; 
CUJUS animam gementem 
contristatem et dolentem 

pertransivit gladius.^ 

We have the normal versus tripertiti cavdaii, with b-lines 
which are certainly far from being refrains. 

The form aabccb is not so common, by any means, in 

4 4 7 4 4 7 

Latin poetry, but it occurs at least as early as the tenth 

century. We have only to write it in two lines — ^as we 

frequently find it written — io see at once that it makes a 

trochaic tetrameter couplet. Here is a stanza used six times 

as a refrain in a poem of the twelfth century. Chant du 

Croisi : ' 

Lignum crucis, signum ducis, sequitur exercitus 
Quod non cessit, sed praecessit in vi Sancti Spiritus. 

The theory is supported by the fact that the melody 

'Meyer, Oesammelle Ahhandlungen zur mittellateinischen Rythmik, 1905, 
p. 204. Manitius bears testimony to the same facts, without regard to this 
metre, Oeschichte der christ,-lat, Poesie, Stuttgart, 1891, p. 15. 

' Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des MiUdcdlers, Freiburg, 1854, ii, No. 446. 

'du M^ril, Poisies popvlaires, Paris, 1843, p. 408. 
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applied tp the first member of the strophe is exactly repeated 
for the second/ and also by the manner of writing it in some 
MSS. The following seems to have been written by an 
Anglo-Norman scribe : ^ 

Du chastel d' amours vous demerl jy^j^^^. le^^e^t, 
Dunt est li primer fundement * 
Or me nomer le mestre moeurs | ^^^^^ sagement. 
Qi plus li fet fort et seiirs ■* 

An examination of old poems in trochaic tetrameter also 
makes the theory seem probable, for we find the sectional 
rhyme appearing irregularly, apparently whenever the poet 
could accomplish it.' That we frequently find three a-lines, 
and sometimes four or even six, supports the idea that the 
first half of the line could be doubled. 

This theory then seems reasonable and adequate for the 
two most common types, from which there are many variations 
even in Latin. The lines are sometimes all of the same 
length, of eight, seven or six syllables, and we have a few 
very eccentric forms. It is not necessary to trace these back 
to special Latin lines, though, in some cases perhaps, it might 
be done. It was not long before the rhyme-arrangement 
came to be felt as the essential point in the stanza, and not 
the length of the line. When each line was regarded as 
distinct, poets tried to equalize them, having lost the notion 
of the original, as we have in common metre (abab) which 

8 7 8 7 

is also divided tetrameter.^ In many cases the effect of the 
original form is kept, while others seem to be merely metri- 
cal experiments. The forms for which this theory exactly 
accounts are by far the most numerous. 

' Jeanroy, Les Origines, <fec., p. 372. 
^Bomania, xm, p. 504. 

'See du M^ril, Poisies populaires, p. 131. A poem ascribed to S. 
Augustine, also Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, Leipsic, 1855, I, p. 251. 
* Jeanroy, Les Origines, &c., pp. 374 f. 
2 
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III. 

The Stanza in Latin Poetry. 

It is not necessary here to trace the origin of syllable- 
counting and rhyme as essentials of verse-form. It is quite 
evident, when we come to mediaeval Latin verse, that the 
classic system of measurement by vowel-quantity has given 
way to modern methods. As early as the fourth century, 
Commodian abandoned the properly constructed hexameter, 
regulating his verses by word-accent.^ The lyric poets seem 
to have begun early to copy the Byzantine writers, who, in 
turn, took form and contents from Syrian poetry. Semitic 
verse counted syllables, and used rhyme.^ 

As early as the sixth century we find simple stanza forms, 
as in Fortunatus, Eugenius, Isidor, Ausonius, and others.^ 
In trying to discover just when the versus tripertiti caudati 
begins its career, we are met by the difficulty of knowing 
the exact dates of Latin hymns. It is safer to depend 
upon the dates of the manuscripts, yet many of these are as 
late as the fifteenth century, while many of the poems they 
contain must be much earlier. The earliest specimen I find 
is De contemptu Mundi of the tenth century, if it is correctly 
ascribed to Theodatus* (aabaab) : 

4 4 7 4 4 7 

Pauper amabilis et venerabilis est benedictus, 
Dives inutilis insatiabilis est maledictus. 

There seem to be few poems remaining, however, in this 
form, which we can confidently put so early. The hymns 

' Manitius, Oeschichte der chrisL-lai. Poesie, p. 9. 
''M.eyer, Abhandlungen, I, p. 6. 

* Migne, Patrohgia Owrsus, Lxxxvm, col. 81, 305, 306 ; lxxivii, 368 ; 
l,xxxiii, 125.5 ; xix, 854. 

* Guest, English Rhythms, ii, 289. 
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of the Abbot Morisac ^ have no rhyme, and are not based 
upon syllable-counting. If the Veni Sancte 8piritus in versus 
caudati is rightfully attributed to King Robert of France 
(t 1031), it must belong early in the eleventh century. Its 
form is very near that of the normal tail-rhyme strophe : ^ 

Veni, Sancte Spiritus 
et emitte coelitiis 

lucis tuae radium. 
Veni, pater pauperum, 
Veni, dator munerum 

Veni, lumen cordium. 

The metre is aabccb, the b-rhyme the same throughout the 

7 7 7 7 7 7 

thirty lines. In a manuscript of 1084 is found a Prosa sur 
8. JSioolas, in irregular tail-rhyme strophe.^ Some stanzas 
aabccb are found in two plays contained in eleventh 

4 4 7 4 4 7 

century manuscripts.* 

The twelfth century furnishes more examples, five hymns 
to saints where the measure prevails in whole or in part,' 
part of De vita Christi, and all of De nativitate domini.^ 
Grober mentions an anonymous poem celebrating the physi- 
cal beauty of Mary.' The stanza forms part of a poem in 
honor of Thomas Becket, written probably soon after his 
death (1170).* In another manuscript of the twelfth century 
we find a poem of eight and a half stanzas in praise of the 

• Drives, Analeeta Hymnica Medii JEvi, Leipzig, 1886, vol. ii. 

'Its earliest written form seems to be in a MS. of the 13th century. 
Mone, Lateinische Hymnen, I, No. 186. 
'du M4til, Poe^s populairei, p. 170. 

* Conssemaker, Drames lUurgiques du moyen-dge, Paris, 1860, pp. 10, 
16-20. 

5 Mone, III, 985, 987, 1208. 
•Mone, I, 28, 40. 
'Grober" 8 Orundriss, p. 335. 
' Gibhei' a Grundriss, p. 345. 
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city of Liibeck.^ Before 1179, was written a poem of twenty- 
five stanzas, a prayer of the dying for mercy.^ In the works 
of Hilarius^ the Epistle to Superba employs a form of this 
stanza (aabccb), and it occurs occasionally in three plays 

7 7 7 7 7 7 

with lines varying in length from ten syllables to four. We 
have also four religious lyrics,^ and a satire, De ruina Itomce 
of one hundred and eighty-three lines, which probably belongs 
in this century.' If the long series of poems called Oratio 
HUdeberte is correctly ascribed, it, too, is of the twelfth 
century, as Hildebert died in 1134.® It has been attributed 
also to S. Thomas Aquinas and to Anselm. In the form 
aabccb and aabccb, the stanza is used in four plays, 

447447 885885 

Daniel, Le Juif Voli, Les saintes femmes au Tombeau, and 
La insurrection de Lazare (aabaab)'^; evidently the form 

1010 4 1010 4 

was already well-established. 

In all collections of Latin verse we find numerous 
examples for the thirteenth century. In one manuscript 
are three Christmas songs (aabccb + aabccb) and in 

887887 777777 

another a Dibat de I'Eau et du Vin.^ To about the middle 
of the century seems to belong a song of 4 stanzas (aabccb 

7 7 6 7 7 6 

-)- dddd) in honor of Bishop Bruno of Olmiitz.' A nine- 



' Grober's Orundriss, p. 346. 

^Grober's Orundriss, p. 349. See also Muldener, Walter von Chatillon, 
1859, No. 10. 

^Hilarii Versua et LvM, ed. ChampoUion-Figeac, Paris, 1838, pp. 11, 26, 
28, 31 f., 36, 39, 52, 58 f. 

* Morel, Laieinische Hymnen des Mittehlters, Eiiuiedeln, 1868, pp. 59, 408. 
' Wright, Poems attributed to Walter Mapes, London, 1841, p. 217. 

* Both, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittekdters, Augsburg, 1887, p. 62. 
' Conssemaker, Drames liturgiques, pp. 71 f., 80, 117 f., 189. 

«du M^ril, Poesies inidites, Paris, 1854, pp. 295, 297, 303. 

»Haupt, Zeitschri/t, 23, 90 : "Written not long after 1245 by Masner." 
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line stanza (aabaabaab) forms part of a Disputation between 

8 

Mary and the Cross by Philippe de GrSve.' In the Chrmina 
Burana there are eight songs in variations of this metre,* 
besides one I have put earlier. Probably some of the Bohe- 
mian songs edited by Drives ' belong here, though no 
manuscript seems earlier than the fourteenth century. In 
Mone's large collection there are two hymns in prai.se of 
God, eleven to the Virgin and eleven to saints.* Three 
poems to dignitaries belong here also, one in honor of King 
Philip Augustus (f 1223), one to Chancellor Hugh' and 
one to Simon de Montfort, after the battle of Evesham 
(1266) where the vei'sus tripertiti caudati forms part of the 
stanza.* 

In the fourteenth century we find, as we should expect, 
many specimens of this metre. In Mone alone there are 
seven songs in praise of God,^ nineteen to the Virgin,^ and 
thirty-two in honor of saints.' To this number Morel " adds 
nine, Roth " five, and Drives '^ forty-two, nine of which are 
by Prior Konrat von Gaming and twenty-eight by Albert 
von Prag. There are political poems, a song for those 

^Peiperin Arch, filr Litt.-ge$ch., vii, 418. 

' Ed. Schmeller, Breslau, 1894, from a 13th century MS. There is also 
part of a short German poem in same measure, pp. 1, 5, 16, 56, 71, 187, 
207, 123, 183. 

'Aiialeeta Hymnica, vol. I. 

*Mone, vols, i, n, in. 

"Grober's GruTidriss, pp. 339, 345. 

•Wright, Political Songs of Eng., Edinburgh, 1884. 

'' Lateinische Hymnen, vol. i. 

•76., vol. II. 

'lb., vol. III. 

'" Morel, Lateinische Hymnen. 

" Koth, Lateinische Hymnen. 

" Drives, Analecta Hymniea, vol. m. 
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fallen at Nevile's Cross and Crecy, and a Lament for the 
poisoning of King Henry VII (1313).^ Here, too, belongs 
the Dictamen de vita monastiea ^ by Bernard de Clairvaux. 
At the close of the Office of Saint Thomas of Lancaster, all 
written as prose, there is a twelve-line stanza, aabaabaab 
aab + abababab.^ 

I have not counted specimens of the versus tripertiti cau- 
dati later than the fourteenth century, nor have I included 
any undated manuscripts. The number of such poems in 
fifteenth century manuscripts is very large. In order to 
give an idea of the comparative number in each century, I 
will sum them up in tabular form. Undoubtedly more 
could be found for each period, but the proportion would 
probably remain about the same. 

Century. Number of Examples. 

Tenth 1 

Eleventh 4 

Twelfth 25 

Thirteenth 41 

Fourteenth 118 

In this imperfect enumeration, poems have been included 
where the stanza is used for but a part of the whole, and 
those in which the length of line departs from the normal. 
The next step is to examine the poems in order to determine 
what is the normal or prevailing type of the versus oaudaM. 
We need pay no attention to the date of the poems, except 
to exclude manuscripts later than the fourteenth century, 
for my observation leads me to believe that the proportion 
is about the same in each period. I have examined two 
hundred and thirty-five poems with the following result : — 

iQrober's Grundriss, 364, 366, 377. 

^ Wright, Political Songs, 1884, vol. iv, p. 53. 
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Examjies. 



aabccb 

or 
aa.baab 



8 8 788 7 128 

77 777 7 20 

776776 17 

447447 15 



888888., 
774774., 
886886, 
666666., 
667667.. 
1010410104.. 
885885.. 
665665.. 
337337.. 
778778.. 



7 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

202 



Type. 



Examples. 







aaabccc 


b 


or 


. 


aaabaaa 


b 



88878887 22 



10101041010104.. 

10101071010107., 

66686668.. 

77777777.. 
77767776.. 
44434443.. 



2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

31 



8888788887. 
88888878888887., 



1 

1 

33 



A glance at the table makes plain at once what is the 
prevailing or normal type (aabccb).^ When the unit is 

8 8 7 8 8 7 

aab or aab, the effect of the measure is practically the same. 

7 7 7 7 7 6 

It seems reasonable to exclude all forms of which there are 
not more than three specimens, as they are probably mere 
experiments, often occurring in a single stanza of a single 



'It may be well, however, to remember Jeanroy's caution: "Nous 
sommes loin de poss^der toutes les pieces composes, et s'est pent ^tre au 
hasard qu'est due la predominance de telle ou telle forme," Les Originesy 
p. 364. The remark applies in all three of the literatures considered. 
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poem. This limits the forms to five in the aab group and 
one in the a aab group. 

Having discussed the prevalence and varying types of 
the versus triperiiii eaudati, we may consider the subjects 
for which it was used. It does not appear at all in narra- 
tive poetry, either religious or secular.^ It plays no impor- 
tant part in the drama, although we find a little of it in 
eight plays.^ In one short play the stanza aabccb is 

1010 4 1010 4 

employed throughout. In none of these, however, is the 
verse of the normal type. 

It is quite clear that it is from the beginning regarded as 
a lyric measure, even if we should restrict the use of the 
word lyric to poems meant for singing. It is the metre 
of religious poetry intended to be used in public worship. 
A study of Mone's collection of Latin hymns makes this 
evident. Seventy of the Marienlieder, ninety-seven of the 
Heiligenlieder, and a number of the songs to the praise of 
God, use some form of this metre in whole or in part. 
That in all forms it was meant for singing is quite certain, 
as many of the poems are accompanied in the manuscript 
by the music. They are given various names ; sequentia is 
the most common. This is applied to songs entirely in the 
normal tail-rhyme strophe, but more frequently to a more 
complicated scheme ; for instance, the following, which is a 
common combination, though the order of parts may vary : 

9 aabccb -f- 1 aaabcccb + 4abab* 

887887 88878887 

or 
10 aabccb -f- 2 aaabcccb -|- 1 aaaabccccb* 

8 7 8 7 8 7 

^Grobei' sOrundriss, 2-1, pp. 392-415. 

' Conssemaker, Dromes liturffigues, pp. 10, 16 ft., 71 f., 80, 117 f., 189; 
Hiiarii Versus el Ludi, pp. 26-32, 34-36, 62-59. 
' Daniel, Thesaurus hymnoloffiea, Leipzig, 1855, ii, 64. 
*Ibid., II, p. 69; Sequentia Paschaiw. 
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Sometimes the form is even more elaborate, but almost 
all of the poems have their accompanying melody.' Another 
name for poems often composed of versus tripertiti caudati is 
prosa. du M6ril mentions an ancient one, sung at the 
mass the day of the feast of Saint Loup, and still to be 
found in the Missale bajocense of 1584.^ The most famous 
of all the religious songs is the Stabat Mater,^ written in 
part at least before 1216. The ten stanzas, one of which I 
have already quoted, are of the normal type. It was very 
popular — at least fifteen manuscripts of it remain — and 
very likely it did much to bring the stanza into repute.^ 
If there remain any love-poems in Latin, I have found 
none in this measure. Except for a few political and satiri- 
cal poems, already mentioned, all specimens are religious 
lyrics. 

It seems difficult, if not impossible, to determine in what 
country the versus tripertiti caudati most flourished. The 
most extensive collections are made largely from German 
manuscripts, but this does not prove German authorship. 
Mone, as has been said, considers many of his hymns the 
work of French authors. A few come from Italian manu- 
scripts, more from French, a very few from English. The 
Cambridge manuscript contains none, though the few speci- 
mens of elegiac verse, given by Grober, are English.' It 
is in an English manuscript of the fourteenth century that 
we find interesting definitions of the rithmi caudati dissoni 



'Mone considers such studied forms a sign of French authorship (see 
notes on the poems), while Morel remarks of a similar form that it is 
probably a copy of a German Leich, p. 76. 

^du M^ril, Polsks inediUs, p. 112, note. 

'Mone, n, 446. 

* Meyer calls this stanza "the famous Stabat-Mater Strophe." — Abhand- 
lungen, p. 247. 

' Qnmdrm, p. 345. 
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(aabccb) and the rithmi caudati consoni (aabaab) illus- 
trated by stanzas in the normal type.* 

IV. 

The Stanza in Feench Poetry. 

It is easier to make a chronological survey of a given 
form in French than in English literature, because the dates, 
as well as the authorship, seem much better established. 
The earliest specimen of the rime couSe that I find is quoted 
by Dinaux from a MS. of the twelfth century : ^ 

Gaite de la tor 
Gardez entor 

Les murs, si Dens vos voie, 
Car sont a s^jor 
Dame et seignor 

Et lairron vont en proie, 

which sounds as if it were meant to sing. To the beginning 
of the same century belong two rhymed sermons, one of 
one hundred and twenty-nine stanzas, the other of one 
hundred and twenty- two (aabccb); to the last half, De 

5 

Marcoul et de Salemon (aabaab, the b a refrain), the Life 

6 6 5 

of Saint Thomas^ (aabaab), three translations of Cato's 

8 8 4 8 S 4 

Distichs and a translation of the Psalms (aabccb), together 

6 

with one specimen in octosyllabic lines. There are also 
three specimens of the douzaine* making thirteen examples 
in all. 

' Wright, BdiqiMe Antiquae, London, 1845, i, p. 32. 

' Dinaux, Trouvires, jongleurs et menatrda, Paris, 1837, ii, 42. 

' Grober, p. 646, assigns this to the beginning of the 13th century ; 
Nffitebus (p. 99) to the end of the 12th. 

*Here, also, Naetebus, p. 197, and Grober, p. 697, differ. Eohnstrom, 
editing Bodel, agrees with Grober, giving Hansel as authority. 
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The thirteenth century gives altogether between ninety 
and one hundred poems where this arrangement of rhyme 
exists in whole or in part. Among them we have an 
unfinished life of S. Magdalen (aabccb), the collections 

8 S 4 8 8 4 

of proverbs, and at least twenty-two short poems. Jeanroy's 
examples belong in this century. To this century also 
Nsetebus assigns positively twenty-six examples of the 
douzaine, while thirteen more, to judge from the date of 
the manuscripts in which they appear, cannot be later. 

In the fourteenth century we find twenty-two specimens 
of the douzaine, and about thirty other poems in varying 
forms, and here we may close the survey. If we arrange 
results in tabular form, they are as follows : 

Century. No. of Specimens. 

Twelfth 13 

Thirteenth 90 to 100 

Fourteenth 52 

The numbers are probably not exact, but cannot be very 
far wrong. 

The variations made by differing use of the unit aab are, 
in French as in Latin, very numerous. They may result 
from using lines of different length, or from different 
arrangement of lines in a stanza in regard to length and 
number of rhymes. Thus we find in actual examples lines 
varying in length from four syllables to twelve.^ By far 
the most common, however, are lines eight or six syllables 
long. There are in French no very eccentric combinations, 
except perhaps here and there when the measure forms a 
small part of some complicated poem. As a rule, the b-line 

^Song of Annunciation by Bozon, early 14th century (aabaab); Noetebus, 

4 

JDie nicht-lyrischen Strophenformen des Altfranzosischen, Leipzig, 1891, p. 97. 
Ave Maria by de Kenie, 1270-1280 ; lb., p. 132. 
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is of the same length as the couplet. Jeanroy's ' remark, 
that in the oldest examples the b-line is usually longer 
than the two which precede, applies in general only to the 
poems of which he writes. 

In the twelve-line stanza, as well as in the six-line, there 
are, as a general rule, but two rhymes, and I have found 
no specimen where there are more than three. Even within 
these bounds we find in the list given by Nsetebus ^ nine- 
teen different forms of the strophe built up in this unit. 

We have good data for determining how far this arrange- 
ment of rhyme was prevalent in early French literature in 
the careful analysis made by Nsetebus of non-lyric strophe 
forms in old French. He has examined three hundred and 
thirty-eight poems,^ which he groups under eighty-four 
distinct strophe forms. Of fifty-nine of these there are 
only from one to three specimens. Only seven have as 
many representatives as ten or more. The most common 
form of all seems to be the four-line, one-rhymed stanza 
(a a a a) with twelve syllables in a line, represented by one 
hundred and seven specimens.* Next in popularity to this 
comes a twelve-line stanza — the douzaine — ^built up on one 
unit with octosyllabic lines (aabaabbbabba). Of this 
Nsetebus gives sixty-four specimens. The similar six-line 
stanza (aabaab) comes next with twenty specimens and 

the same form with three rhymes to the stanza has twelve 
specimens, and with six syllables to a line, ten. These 
forms, then, of our metre rank next to the most common 

■' Jeanroy, Lais ei de$corts frangais du XIII"^ sieele, Paris, 1901, p. ii. 

' Nsetebus, Die nieht-lyrischen Strophenformen des AltframSsisehen, Leipzig, 
1891. 

' It is possible tliat some of these may be difierent versions of the same 
poem. 

* This was frequently used for the dit. It seems to have been first used 
by Jehan Bodel and Gautier ; v. Coicy, Grober, Grundriss, n, 1, pp. 819 1. 
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form. Of the other sixteen types there are from one to 
four specimens. 

This calculation is made from what Nsetebus calls the 
non-lyric strophes, but it is somewhat difficult to draw a 
hard and fast line between those and the lyric. Nsetebus/ 
following Tobler,^ defines the non-lyric as those in which 
lines, corresponding in their place in the strophe, with simi- 
larity of metre, show different kinds of rhyme.^ They are 
meant for speaking, not singing. No one has made such an 
analysis for lyric forms as Nsetebus for the non-lyric, 
therefore figures cannot so easily be had, but my own 
examination leads me to believe that the use of this rhyme- 
arrangement was far less frequent in songs. In Matzner's 
collection of old French songs,* by far the greater number 
are in alternate rhyme and not one is in rime cow^e. This 
is to be found, however, in what appear to be stanzas meant 
for singing, for example, in "Arras ki ja fus," by an Artesian 
trouvfere of uncertain date, where the stanza is formed by 
two groups of six lines each (aabaabccbccb).'' It occurs 

5 5 3 5 5 3 6 

also in a number of so-called lais, alone or in combination.* 
Here, as a rule, the lines are very short, from two to six 
syllables, and the b-line frequently longer than the couplet. 
Usually the strophe forms only part of the poem, and some- 
times the arrangement is very peculiar, as the following in an 
unnamed lai, aabaabccbccb.' We can feel pretty sure that 

436436436436 

these lais were meant to sing ; indeed, after one title, Lai d la 

»P. 3. 

' Tobler, Vomframomehen VerAau, Leipzig, 1894, p. 15. 
'The history of the Latin versus iripertiti cattdati seems to prove that 
Nsetebus is wrong in excluding this from lyric measures. 

* Matzner, Al^raradmehen Lieder, Berlin, 1853. 

' Dinaux, Trouvires, jongleurs et mlnestrels, Paris, 1837, III, 17. 

• See Jeanroy, Lais et deacorts, &c. 
' Jeanroy, p. 64. 
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Vierge, is added, "sur le Chant d'Aelis," the name of 
another lai} Jeanroy gives eight such songs where this 
arrangement prevails. It is also sometimes a small part of 
an elaborate poem, such as one ascribed to Gilles Le Venier 
of the thirteenth century,^ where of ten stanzas no two are 
alike in structure. The one in question is of twelve lines 
(aabaabaabaab). In pastourelles we sometimes find this 

4 5 lO 4 5 10 

arrangemeot of rhyme with very short lines. 

Grober ' names three religious songs in the regular rime 
couSe (aabccb), a measure which Nsetebus includes in his 

8 8 6 8 8 6 

non-lyric metres, although he remarks of one of these. Song 
on the Five Joys of Mary, "Since the next to the last stanza 
begins : Pur celes joies qe je vers chaunt, one might believe 
that it had to do with a song, but the sixth and seventh 
strophes differ from the others in kind of rhyme." * Grober 
gives also a Christmas and Drinking Song (aabccb with 

8 8 4 8 8 4 

couplet refrain).' 

The form appears occasionally in political songs, some- 
times alone, sometimes combined with other strophes. Of 
three Anglo-Norman specimens given by Wright * only one 
seems adapted for singing. A peculiar arrangement is found 

in the Lament of Simon de Montfort (aabccbddeffeggh 

4 4 6 • • • 

iih) where the stanza is written in six long lines, the last 
two a refrain.^ 



'J6., p. 159. It contains sixty-one lines and has two stanzas aabaab 

44 5 

ccbccb. It is Anglo-Norman and is accompanied in the MS. by a Latin 

335 

text of exactly the same arrangement. 

''lb., p. 17. ' Gmndriss, 2-1, p. 652. 

* Nffitebus, p. 100. ^ Qrundriss, 2-1, p. 947. 

'Wright, The Political Songs of England, ed. Goldsmid, Edinburgh, 1884, 
4 v., I, 53, 68; ii, 50. 

''lb., II, p. 50. 
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The use of this arrangement of rhyme in other kinds of 
poetry can be briefly treated. The only notable instance 
which appears in narrative is a Life of Saint Thomas, Anglo- 
French, written by Benoit of Saint Albans, early in the 
thirteenth century, after a Latin original.' Grober mentions 
also the fragment of a Magdalen-legend of the same measure, 
and a Life of Phicidas of twelve-strophes, in Anglo-French, 
but like an English version. We find, also, in the Chronicle 
of Pers de Langtoft (cir. 1307), which is chiefly in Alexan- 
drine single-rhymed laisses, twenty-three stanzas aabccb, 
the lines varying in length from four to eight syllables 
giving seven variations. The two most used are a four- 
syllable line in ten stan^ias, and an eight-syllable line in six 
stanzas.^ Beyond these somewhat insignificant examples, 
there is no trace of this rhyme arrangement in narrative 
poems, which use exclusively the twelve, ten, or eight- 
syllable line, rhyming in the laisse or in couplets.' In the 
drama, also, examples of the use of this strophe are so 
few as to have uo significance. I find but three cases* 
which approach the normal type. In Li jus de Saint Nicolas, 
by Jean Bodel, there are seventy-three stanzas, aabccb, and 

8 

thirteen divided between two other measures (a a a a, abab 

_ 12 8 

ccdd). In ii jus Adam ou de la feuUMe, by Adam de la 
Halle, out of thirty-five stanzas thirty -two are aabccb.* 

8 

Le Miracle de Theophile by Rfitebeuf has nine stanzas 
aabaabbbabba, while sixteen are in one-rhymed qua- 

6 

' Grober's Orundriss, 2-1, p. 646. It consists of two hundred and forty 
strophes (aabaab). 

884 88 4 

=■ Nsetebus, p. 176. 

' Very rarely some six syllable lines are introduced among those of ten 
syllables, as in Jawrdain de Blaive. — Grober, Orundriss, 2-1, 571. 
* Nsetebus, pp. 177 f. 
'The other three are aaaa. 
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trains. It is worth noting that each of these plays is by a 
writer who has proved in his other work his fondness for 
this rhyme arrangement. 

The subjects treated in verse of this description in French 
literature, 1100-1400, are practically limited to those of a 
very serious nature, chiefly religious. This is true of all 
the forms we have, except the irregular ones in the lais and 
pastourelles, which are really out of the count, because they 
form so small a part of the poem in which they appear. 
Of the one hundred and twenty-nine specimens given by 
Nsetebus, so far as one can judge from titles, sixty-eight 
are religious, sixty very serious in tone, and only one on 
love.^ Guy's comment on the douzaine, " On I'a adopts pour 
les congas, les dits d' amour, les vers de la Mort, les com- 
plaintes, bref, pour les circonstances ou la po6sie s'6l6ve et 
s' applique h des choses graves," ^ can be extended to other 
applications of this form of stanzas. Even when the 
title sounds secular, the poem usually proves to be religious, 
as in La Plaiwte d'Amour,^ a dialogue between Love and a 
good man, embodying the Franciscan ideas on the love 
of Jesus. 

Such is the history in French poetry of the form aabaab 
ov aabecb. In order, however, that a comparison of it 
with the tail-rhyme strophe of England should be of any 
value, it is necessary to exclude many forms which are not 
properly nme cou^. One of these, the so-called douzaine, 
merits a word because it is by far the most common applica- 

' jDe Vamant hardi el de Vamani ereneteas by Jean de Cond^ (1300-1340) 
aabecb. Nsetebus. See Dinaui, 4, 241, where the first stanza, a descrip- 

8 

tion of spring, is given alone. One cannot judge the nature of the poem. 

' Guy, Esmi sur la vie et lea oeuvres litUraires du trouv^e Adam de la Hale, 
Paris, 1898, p. 255. 

^Bom., XI, 292. The Camb. MS. (Gg. 1, 1) has tor title, Bomaunee de 
amour. 
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tion of the general form. It is a twelve-line stanza of 
octosyllabic lines, with but two rhymes to a stanza, arranged 
aabaabbbabba. It is sometimes called the H61inand- 
strophe, because Les Vers de la Mort (1175-1190) by 
H6linand is one of the first — if not the first — specimen 
we have. As I have said, we have, according to Nsetebus, 
sixty-four extant specimens of it, ceasing with the four- 
teenth century. Its prevalence may be explained by the 
popularity of the three earliest specimens. Les Vers de la 
Mori remains in twenty-six Mss., Id Homan de CariU in 
thirty-one, and Le Miser>ere in thirty-six. The only example 
of the strophe on English ground is Le Debat de la Vicrge 
et de la Oroix in the Cheltenham MS. of the first half of the 
fourteenth century,^ which Meyer judges from the language 
to be a continental French poem.^ The form was very 
popular for work of a serious character. Once, in six 
syllable lines, it appears in a pastoureUe, but this is by 
Bodel, who is fond of the measure. It seems to have had 
no influence whatever on English metres.^ 

Strictly speaking, the term rime cou6e, used as synony- 
mous with the English tail-rhyme strophe, must be limited 
to a stanza where the unit aab has the a-line of from 
nine to six syllables — four-accent or three-accent lines in 
English — and where the b-line is shorter by one or two 
syllables. With these limitations we find it surprisingly 
rare in old French poetry, where it is common to have the 
lines the same length. Ntetebus gives six specimens of 
the arrangement where the couplet has eight syllables and 
the b-line four, to which may be added one from Horn. 



' Nsetebus, p. 132. 
'Romania, xill, 521. 

'It is briefly discussed by Kaynaud, Horn., ix, 231, but Nsetebus more 
than doubles his list. 
3 
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xrii : 53. There is but one of the form aabaab ^ and one 

8 8 6 8 8 6 

aabccb.^ 

8 8 6 8 S 6 

Table (compiled from Naetebus). 

No. of poems examined 338 

" " strophe-forms 84 

" with but 1-3 specimens 59 

" " from 4-10 specimens 18 

" " at least 10 specimens 7 

Most common form 107 (aaaa) 

ElME COUEE. 

Type. No. of Specimens. 

aabccbbbabba {douzaine) 164 

8 

aabaab 20 

aabccb 12 

88 8888 

aabccb 10 



{ 



aabaab 7] 

884ccb I., , 

aabaab 2 ( =tail-rhyme strophe. 

c c b 
8 8 688 6 



>A=ti 



V. 

The Stanza in English Poetry. 

It is in English poetry that the tail-rhyme strophe assumes 
the greatest importance, and has perhaps the most interest- 
ing history, as it has much wider application. Chaucer's 
parody of the measure in Sir Thopas is good evidence of 
its popularity, for there would be no point in his use of it 
there, had it not been so familiar as instantly to recall the 
sort of thing parodied. 

A chronological survey is not so satisfactory as in either 
French or Latin poetry, for it is even more difficult to 
assign dates to the poems. In many cases the age of the 

' Oedicht auf die filnf Freuden Marias from an Eng. MS., 1307-1327. 
Naetebus, p. 100. 

' The Song of the Barons, 1263 ; Wright, Political Songs, t. 68. 
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manuscript Is quite uncertain, and the language is too 
imperfectly written to be a safe guide. The earliest speci- 
mens of the stanza seem to date toward the end of the 
thirteenth century ; there are many in the fourteenth and 
a few in the fifteenth : 

Century. No. of Poems. No, of Somances. 

Thirteenth 4 1 

Fourteenth 36 26 

Fifteenth 6 6 

It seems a small list, but it is far from insignificant when 
compared with other forms, and when the length and 
importance of many of the poems are considered. Besides, 
we have undoubtedly lost many others. The following table 
will illustrate its comparative prevalence in one department : 

Whole number of extant romances 65-70 

" in tail-rhyme strophe 30 + 2 (in part) 

" " octosyllabic couplet 28 

" " alliterative verse 5-10 

The proportion is probably not so large in minor poems. 

The varying forms of the tail-rhyme strophe I will 

present in a table. In a few cases, among minor poems, 

two types may occur in the same poem, when each is counted. 

Sometimes the strophe is but part of a more elaborate 

stanza. 

Type. Examples in Bomance. Minor Poems. 

1211.stanza, /(443443i)X2 24 12 

.\ - 



aabccbddbeebl (333333 )X2 2 1 

443443 4 23 

333333 — 8 

442442 1 2 

222222 — 1 

444444 — 1 

L 331331 — 1 



6 11. stanza, 
aabccb 



10 11. stanza, 

aaabcccbdddb 

eeeb 



(44434443) X 2 1 2 

(33323332) X 2 1 — 



ll\tT.''^h 44434443.. 

aaabcccb 



'Accents, not syllables. 
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It will be at once seen that the prevailing type, both in 
romances and in minor poems, is the same as in Latin 
(aabccb), that is, a couplet of four-accent verses and a 

8 8 7 8 8 7 

b-line of three. The metre is so rough in most of the 
poems as we have them that it is hard to tell whether 
variations are accidental or planned. 

It is also apparent that the twelve-line stanza, rare in 
Latin and in French — except the douzaine — is very common 
in English. It prevails in narrative poems, as the column 
of romances will show. Of the twelve specimens among 
minor poems, seven are narrative. But in almost every 
long poem, where the twelve-line stanza is used, we find also 
nine-line and six4ine stanzas. The latter is of course a 
normal type, used alone in many poems, but the nine-line is 
never found alone.' In some cases, probably, three lines 
have dropped out, as the sense sometimes indicates. We 
may suspect sometimes that the author found it impossible 
to get a fourth b-rhyme. When he was rich in rhymes, he 
sometimes went on for more than four groups. In the 
Greene Knight,^ where the six-line stanza forms about half 
the poem, we find one place where twelve units in succession 
have the same b-rhyme, in the Carle of CarlUe^ and Sir 
Eglamour * five and six groups are united, and so elsewhere. 

In all but one possible exception,' there is constant 
departure from the normal rhyming scheme, the rhymes 
of the four couplets being combined in as many different 
ways as possible, for instance : 



' Perhaps we should except the Nv.tA>Town Maid, quoted later. 

* Madden, Syr Oawane, London, 1839, pp. 224 f. 

'Madden, Hyr Oawane, London, 1839, pp. 187 f. 

*Ed. Halliwell, Thornton iJojTianees ( Camden Soc), London, 1894. 

^Sir Oowghter, ed. Breul, Oppeln, 1886. 
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aabccbddbeeb (normal) 

aabaabccbccb 

aab ccbaabddb 

aab ccbddbccb 

aabaabaabccb 

aab aab a aba ab, &c., &c. 

The effort is evidently to reduce the number of rhymes. 

The stanzas are sometimes linked to each other by rhyme, 
but never regularly nor consistently. It is not uncommon, 
however, for the b-rhyme of one stanza to become the 
a-rhyme of the next. The last couplet of a stanza has 
occasionally the same rhyme as the first couplet or the 
b-line of the following stanza, but this seems more a matter 
of chance than of design. 

As to sense-connection each stanza is complete in itself, 
except as the course of the narrative proceeds from one to 
another. Enjambment is by no means unknown, but it is not 
common, and does not occur at all in many of the poems. 
It is infrequent even between the units in the same stanza, 
which seem to correspond to sentence-structure.' In Syr 
Perceval,^ there is obviously a studied effort to link one 
stanza with another. Part of the last line of one is used as 
the beginning of the next, often the identical phrase, some- 
times a variant. This occurs one hundred and seven times 
out of one hundred and forty-three opportunities. It is of 
course planned for effect, as in the carefully constructed 
Pearl.^ 

Not only was this elaborate stanza popular, but it was 
also of general utility ; its makers, not fastidious, used it for 
everything. We have seen how common it is in romances. 

' Kaluza, lAbeaus Desconus, Leipzig, 1890, p. xvii f. 
" Ed. Halliwell, Thornton Bomances, p. 1 1. 
'Ed. GoUancz, London, 1891. 
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It is used also in shorter, less dignified tales, like The Kyng 
and the Hermyt, King Edward and the Shepherd, Tale of the 
Unnatural Daughter, and others.^ For the legend it does 
not seem to have been frequently employed. The best 
example we have is the Legend of 8. Eustas,^ which is 
plainly the same story as that of Sir Isumbrace.^ Among 
other poems we have one so-called ballad * — a sort of vulgar 
burlesque — the Proverbs of liendyng,^ some political songs/ 
some love-lyrics,* and a great many religious poems.* It 
also found its way into the drama, and has a somewhat 
conspicuous place among the elaborate verse-forms there. 

To determine what part of England it most flourished in 
is more difficult and yet important. I cannot feel that I 
have gone far toward an answer. All sorts of hindrances lie 
in the way, our ignorance of the original home of many 
poems, our small knowledge of literary conditions in various 
parts of England before Chaucer's time, complete obscurity 
as to the authorship of the romances, and the mystification 
of scribal alterations. We can hardly do more than guess. 

In the thirty-two romances, if anywhere, must lie the 
clue. Of these, twenty-two seem to belong to the various 
Midland dialects, six to the northern, and four to the 
southern.' It seems easy to conclude that the Midland was 
the home of the romance, not quite so easy to assert that the 
tail-rhyme strophe was more popular there than the couplet. 
To the Midland, also, belong the majority of the romances 

' Hartshome, Ancient Metrical Tales, London, 1822. 

' Horstmann, AUengliache Legenden, neue Folge, Heilbronn, 1888, p. 211. 
If Horstmann is right in dating it cir. 1290, it would seem to have pre- 
ceded our version of the romance. 

' Thornton Romances, pp. 88-120. 

* Hartshorne, Anc. Met. Tales, p. 145. 

° Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, I, p. 309. 

^ 'Bodiekei, AUenglische Dichtuugen, Berlin, 1878. 

'List of romances, with dates and dialects (hs.), Muriel B. Carr. 
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in the octosyllabic couplet. It is doubtful whether a close 
examination of the minor poems would illuminate the subject. 
So far as I have tested them — by no means thoroughly — 
the Midland dialect seems to predominate. Yet Lawrence 
Minot/ probably of the north, uses the stanza, and so does 
William of SJioreham,^ a Kentish man. It must have been 
known all over England, but we find none of it in Scottish 
verse before Dunbar (1460-cir. 1513), who was familiar 
with English rhythms. 

VI. 

Later History of the Strophe in French 
AND Latin. 

Although the importance of this stanza-form ceases with 
the fourteenth century, it may be of some interest to trace 
its history in French and English down to our own time, 
for its persistency is another proof of its popularity and 
wide use. 

Froissart (1337-1410), who ought perhaps to be counted 
in the fourteenth century, in his Virelai of the Mourning 
Lover, ^ has two stanzas out of five in rime cou6e (aabaab). 

8 8 4 8 8 4 

In the fifteenth century, there are two examples by Henri 
Baude, and one by Guillaume Coquillart.* In the sixteenth 
century, Ronsard (1524-1585) has two odes (aabccb) and 

8 

du Bellay (1524-1560), de Magny (died cir. 1560), Passerat 
(1534-1602), Regnier (1573-1613), each at least one. In 
the early seventeenth century, De Viand (1590—1626) uses 
the stanza.' These are all lyric poems in the modern sense 

1 Poems, ed. Hall, Oxford, 1897. 

'Poems, ed. Wright ( Percy Soc, v. 28), London, 1850. 
^CEuvres dePohies, publi^es par M. Aug. Scheler, Bruxelles, 1871. 
*Gr6ber, Grundriss, 2-1, pp. 1160, 1162. 

'All quoted by Saintsbury, French Lyries, London, 1882, pp. 77, 81, 93, 
111, 117, 124. 
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of the term. I find no further trace of the form before 
Ch6nier (1762-1794), who employs it in Charlotte Corday 

a a b a a b 

and La jeune captive. In the form 12.12.8 or 12.12.6 it 
is a favorite of Victor Hugo's, as he uses it no less than 
thirteen times. In popular collections it appears frequently, 
the a-line having usually twelve syllables. In Le Chien 
du Louvre, by Delavigne (1794-1843), I find the nearest 
approach to the real rime ccmie aabccb, but each of the 

8 8 4 8 8 4 

eleven stanzas is preceded and followed by a single, identi- 
cal quatrain. It is interesting to find it a favorite measure 
in revolutionary poems and war-songs, often meant unmis- 
takably for singing.* In these we are much nearer as a rule 
to the regular rime couie, the a-line usually of eight syllables 
and the b-line shorter. The latest specimen I find is La 
Petite France by Michel Saron.^ 

To assure ourselves of the persistence of the tail-rhyme 
strophe in English verse, we need not go through every 
by-path of our literature from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
century, but we can never go far on any without meeting the 
familiar form.^ Just when it ceased to be a common form 
no one can say. It seems probable that Chaucer's parody 
helped to bring it into disrepute among poets, but it must 
long afterwards have continued to tickle the ears of groups 
about the fireside or the ale-house door. Several of the 
romances in this metre, as the group of Gawain poems in 
the Percy Folio MS., Sir Triamour, and Torrent of Portugal 
seem to belong to the fifteenth century. One rather common 

' See Vingtrenier, Chants et chansmis des Soldais de France, Paris, 1902 ; 
Poesies naiiorudes de la Involution franfaise, Paris, 1836 ; Poesies rhiohiion- 
naires et conlre-r&volutionnaires, Paris, 1821. 

'Almanack des Pelits Jeux Floraux de Marseitte for 1884, pp. 44, 89. 

' The twelve-line stanza, howeyer, does not, so far as I know, occur later 
than the fifteenth century. 
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form of the metre is found in the Nut-brown Maid — of the 
same century : 

Be it right or wrong, these men among 

On women do complain ; 
Affirming this, how that it is 

A labor spent in vain 
To love then wele, for never a dele 

They love a man again.' 

This is also the measure of the famous drinking-song in 
Gammer Gurton's Needle,^ and of one of Wyatt's songs, 
written about 1520. Archbishop Parker also chooses it 
for his version of the Psalms,^ marking the pause after the 
couplet with a colon. Whether this version was meant for 
singing or not, I do not know, but at this time it does not 
seem to be thought specially suitable for singing. Campion, 
for example, uses it but once, and then in combination with 
a quatrain of alternate rhyme.* 

I have found no other specimens in the sixteenth century, 
but in the seventeenth there are a number of poems where 
the stanza-form varies somewhat from the normal type. 
Such are two songs ascribed either to Shakespeare or to 
Fletcher : " Roses their sharp spines being gone " — where 
the scheme is aabccb, and the effect very pretty — and 

4 4 2 4 4 2 

"Orpheus with his lute made trees" (aabccb).* Drayton 

4 4 4 4 4 4 

frequently uses the six -line stanza with three accents in a 
line. In his Ballad of Agincourt,'' he substitutes triplets for 
couplets and has two accents in the b-line. The effect is 

' Oxford Book of Terse, Oxford, 1902, p. 39. This is, of course, the 
metre familiar in Latin, a a b c c d. 

4 4 7 4 4 7 

■'Ib.,^. 77. 

' Guest, English Bhythms, London, 1838, p. 304. 

* Lyric Poem$, ed. Ehys, London, 1895, p. 55. 

' Ocford Book of Verse, pp. 186, 187. 

' Oxford Book of Verse, p. 167. 
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vigorous but jerky. Suckling/ in a little poem of four 
stanzas, "When, dearest, I but think of thee," is very- 
charming, but he gives the b-line four accents, which always 
adds dignity. In his Ballad of a Wedding^ he is very 
successful in his use of the normal six-line tail-rhyme 
strophe. It has precisely the same movement as an old 
poem, also called a ballad,^ which describes, rather coarsely, 
a feast. Suckling's lines have the jingle of early specimens, 
but this suits his humorous tone. 

The most interesting variation of the strophe in the 
seventeenth century is in Milton's Hymn to the Nativity^ 
with- the following scheme: aabccbdd. The lengthening 

33S3364 4 

of the b-line by two accents does away entirely with the 
jingling effect, and produces a stately rhythm which suits 
the subject. Collins's Ode to Simplicity,^ a century later, 
though much less majestic and rather monotonous, illustrates 
the same point. Collins cannot, however, match Milton's 
masterly arrangement of pauses, specially important in this 
measure though seldom attained. 

In the eighteenth century, so addicted to the use of the 
heroic couplet, we should scarcely expect this lyric form, 
but none the less it appears more than once, chiefly in 
humorous verse. Pamell's choice of it, in a Fairy Tale,^ 
is, like his theme, a conscious attempt to imitate the " ancient 
English style." The metre is apparently a favorite of his, 
for he uses it several times. Addison begins Rosamond with 
one six-line stanza of short lines, and inserts others here and 
there in the opera.' Collins I have already named. Gray, 

1 Oxford Book of Verse, p. 349. 

'Ward, English Poets, London, 1881, vol. u, p. 174. 

' Hartshorne, Ane. Met. Tales, p. 145. 

* Oxford Book of Verse, p. 311. ' Oiford Book of Verse, p. 528. 

^ Poems, Boston, 1854. 

' Works, ed. Hard, London, 1871, vol. I, p. 57. 
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writing On a Favorite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold 
Fishes,^ secures excellent humorous results with the normal 
tail-rhyme strophe. This is true also of Cowley's Chronicle,^ 
which he calls a ballad. Gay gives the same name to his 
Lady's Lamentation, as does Smart to four of his poems in 
this measure,^ Lovely Harriot, Jenny Gray, &c. The stanza 
is certainly not a ballad measure, but the eighteenth century 
did not make fine distinctions in early English forms. 
Smart uses the stanza again in an Ode to the Earl of 
Northumberland, but his most interesting specimen is the 
Song to David. There, in spite of the lofty language, 
the use of the end-stopped b-line gives a monotonous whole. 
For variants, we have Burns's Kirk's Alarm * with the same 
rhyme-scheme, but with shortened anapaestic lines which 
give an entirely different effect. Landor's graceful little 
poem, Late Leaves,^ Keats's Song of the Indian Maiden * and 
even Tennyson's Lady of Shalott ' are all variations of the 
tail-rhyme strophe, yet quite different in rhythm from the 
normal type. This is true of the forms used by less famous 
singers, Sara Coleridge, Mahony, Ebenezer Jones and others. 
By far the most interesting example of its use among our 
later lyric poets is in Wordsworth. It is almost startling to 
discover that his exquisite Lucy-poem, " Three years she 
grew in sun and shower," * is in precisely the same metre 
as Sir Thopas, except for the short tag-lines ; in other words 
it is the normal tail-rhyme strophe (aabccb). It is the one 



' Oxford Book of Verse, p. 527. 

^ Poets of Great Britain, vol. v, p. 230. 

"Chalmers, English Poets, London, 1810, vol. xvi, pp. 59, 71, 72, 10. 

* Complete Poetical Works, ed. Douglas, London, 1890, II, 209. 

' Oxford Book of Verse, p. 575. 

« Oxford Book of Verse, p. 721. 

' Oxford Book of Verse, p. 821. 

'Poems, ed. Arnold, London, 1888, p. 143. 
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instance of the measure in the hands of a master, which proves 
its possibilities. Aside from the perfect music of the poet's 
words, the secret of his success with the stanza lies in his so 
phrasing it as to avoid the usual fall of voice and meaning 
at the end of the b-line. Nothing could be lovelier than his 
measure, nothing more unlike the mechanical verse which 
Chaucer so admirably and justly parodies. We need only 
compare the following two stanzas : 

Sir Thopas eek so wery was 
For prikinge on the softe gras, 

So fiers was his corage, 
That doun he leyde him in that plas 
To make his stede som solas, 

And yaf him good forage.' 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face.* 

With such an example no one will doubt that the stanza 
has great possibilities of delight to the cultivated ear, as 
well as to the uncultivated. But Wordsworth's success in 
the use of it has never been approached, to my knowledge, 
by any other writer. 

The tail-rhyme strophe is undoubtedly a lyric stanza, and 
herein lies its chief distinction from the couplet. The effect 
of the two measures is in some ways not unlike. Both tend 
to monotony and drawl, both tempt the writer to go on 
forever, both break apart into bits — marked by the same 
rhyme — which correspond more or less to sentence-structure. 
It is an almost invariable practice in the use of this strophe 
to make a pause in sense with each b-rhyme. What a 

'Sir Thopaa, 11. 67-72 ; Skeat's Chaucer, Oxford, 1900, IV, 190. 
» " Three years she grew," <SJc., 11. 25-30. 
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change it produces to avoid this, we have just seen. The 
difference between the couplet form and the tail-rhyme 
strophe lies chiefly in the length of the group forming the 
unit, two lines in the couplet, three in the stanza. Compare 
the following translations of the same French into the two 

forms : 

He toke his swerd with gret envye, 

And smote Ameraunte tho in hye, 

Of the helme the stroke glode, 

And by the horse the stroke rode. ' 
and 

Gij heut his swerd, >at was ful kene, 

& smot Amoraunt wij) hert tene 
A dint l)at sat ful sore, 

pat a quarter of his scheld 

He made to fleye in >e feld 
AI wi> his grimli gore.'' 

So far as I have observed, a translation into stanzas is freer, 
as a rule, than one in couplets, more diluted, and even 
better supplied with unmeaning phrases and rhyme-tags. 
There is also more of lilt and swing in it than in the 
couplet form. 

Its use in poems sung to music is far less prominent in 
English verse than in Latin. One point is clear, however, 
amid much obscurity, the measure was considered peculiarly 
fit for recitation, more so, I believe, than the couplet. This 
is proved by the opening lines of the narratives in this 
verse, which very frequently include an address to the 

audience : 

Now herkeneth how hyt was, &c.' 

Now hende in haule, and je wolde here,* &c. 

Will ye listyn, and ye schyll here,^ &c. 

' Guy of Warwick (Caius MS.), ed. Zupitza, E. E. T. S., London, 1883, 
1. 8203. 

^ Guy of Warwick (Auchinleck MS.), ed. Zupitza, E. E. T. S., London, 
1883, 103 : 1-3. 

^Sir Launfal, Kitson's J.nc. Eng. Met. Bom., London, 1802, vol. II. p. 1. 

*Sir Immbrace, ThomUm Romances, 1. 1. 

^Sir Oleges, Weber, Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 1810, I. 
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God graunt hem heiien blis to mede 
pat herken to mi romance rede 
Al of a gentil kni^t,' &c. 

Lytyll and mykyll, olde and younge, 
Lystenyth now to my talkynge 
Of whome y wylle yow lythe,' &c. 

Twenty-six of the tail-rhyme strophe romances begin in this 
fashion, while in three of the remaining six, we have lost 
the opening stanzas. Chaucer evidently had plenty of models 
for his opening lines in Sir Thopas : 

Listeth, lordes, in good entent 
And I wol telle verrayment 
Of mirthe and of solas. 

Even the short tales and other poems in this measure 
usually begin in the same way. On the contrary, narratives 
in couplet form are usually without this opening address to 
the hearers, though it is not unknown there. Chaucer, 
except in Sir Thopas, never but once uses anything approach- 
ing it.' I find it in three English and two French romances 
in couplets,* and there are probably other instances. Even 
a sharper contrast in the use and omission of this address is 
found in the legends. Of the forty-nine in couplets or 
quatrains, printed by Horstmann,'^ only four have such an 
opening, while not one of the seven in tail-rhyme strophe 
is without it. 

The stanza lends itself peculiarly to a sing-song delivery, 
perhaps even more than the couplet, which brings one up 

' Guy of Wanoick, 11. 1-3. 

' Octavian, ed. Halliwell, Percy Soc, London, 1885, 11. 1-3. 

'The somnour begins his tale with the word "Lordinges." — Skeat's 
Chaw,er, IV, 372. 

* Kyng Horn, The Lyfe of Ipomydon, Ywain and Oawain, Florice and 
Blaunchefieur, and Idoine and Amadace. 

^Altengliache Legenden, neue Folge, Heilbronn, 1881. 
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with a sharper turn. It is this effect which Chaucer feels 
so keenly, and emphasizes not only by mimicry in Sir Thopas, 
but by the host's scathing comment : 

Myn eres aken of thy drasty speche. ' 

But probably the measure was also felt to have the real 
charm of a balanced lilting movement, such as is often given 
by a long line with internal rhyme.^ 

The stanza was certainly not considered undignified, for 
in the play of the Creation, first in the Towneley Mysteries,^ 
the speeches of Deus are in the six-line tail-rhyme strophe. 
No. VII, The Prophets, is entirely in six-line stanzas, and so 
is the Salutation of Elizabeth, and most of the Annunciation 
and the Crucifixion. 

The lyric quality of the strophe comes out in combination 
with other measures, as we often find it in the short poems. 
It has sometimes a little of the effect we feel in Aucassin and 
Nicolete when we pass from the prose to the verse.* In 
concluding a poem, it was evidently felt as effective as the 
couplet at the end of a dramatic scene; at the end of 
Marina,^ a legend in couplets, there is a single six-line 
stanza. In variations, to lengthen the b-line adds dignity 
and lessens the monotony, as we saw in Milton's Hymn to the 
Nativity. A shortening of the couplets gives an abrupt 
effect as in the latter part of Roidand and Vernagu.^ 



' Skeat's Chaucer, iv, p. 197. 

*Cf. The Lament for Flodden, by Jane Elliott, which is practically in the 
tail-rhyme strophe. Palgrave's Oolden Treasury, London, 1902, p. 145. 

" Ed. Pollard, E. E. T. S., Ex. Series, lxxi, 1897. 

*An example is Sayne Johan, the Evaungelist, where it follows eight long 
lines, abababab, E. E. T. S., London, 1867. 

' Boddeker, Allenglische Dichtungen, Berlin, 1878, p. 256. 

«Ed. Herrtage, E. E. T.S., Ex. Series, 39, London, 1882. 
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VII. 

The Stanza in Other Languages. 

The use of the tail-rhyme strophe in other languages may 
be briefly mentioned.* It does not appear to any great 
extent in German or Scandinavian poetry.^ The one speci- 
men I have found noted in Swedish — ^a poem of four 
hundred and ninety-two six-line stanzas — seems to belong 
to the sixteenth century.^ According to Jeanroy, there are 
abundant examples in Spanish and Italian lyrics/ according 
to Wolf/ a few. 

Its use in Provencal is more important, because Provenjal 
literature is more closely connected with the English. The 
rime oou^e among the poets of Provence is, however, more 
akin to the French usage than to the English. It usually 
forms a part of elaborate verse forms, the length of 
lines, even in the unit itself, varies greatly, and the b-line 
is usually of the same length as the couplet, or longer.^ 
The only poet who uses the normal form is Bertrand de 
Born.' It does not seem probable that the English usage 
was influenced by the Provencal. 



'In none have I made a personal investigation as in the languages 
already considered. 

'Wolf, iJber die Lais, &c., p. 39. 

' Dahlgren in Namulos och Valentin, Klemning, Stockholm, 1846. 

*Les OHgines, &c., p. 364. 

' tfber die Lais, &c., p. 38. 

*Maus, Peire Cardenals Sirophenbau, &c. (in Ausgaien u. AbharuUungen 
aus dem Gebiete der ram. Phil., V, Marburg, 1844), where a table is given 
of all the Provenpal strophe-forms. 

'This poet had close relations with the English royal family (12th 
century), but they were not of a peaceful nature. 
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VIII. 

SOUECE OF THE StANZA IN ENGLISH POETBY. 

After considering the origin of the tail-rhyme strophe, 
and its history in Latin, French, and English, we are in a 
position to examine what are perhaps the most interesting 
questions of all : whence did the metre come into England ? 
how did it acquire there its popularity and wide extension ? 

So close are the literary connections of France and 
England in the Middle Ages that one is prone to ascribe 
any literary form in English literature to the influence of 
the French. That this is hardly safe without examination, 
a comparison of the English stanza, in form and application, 
with the French rime couee will make plain. 

The unit must of course be the same, aab, in each. In 
both there are many variations, but these may be disre- 
garded in English, because by far the largest use is made 
of the form aabccb, corresponding to the French combina- 

4 4 3 4 4 3 

tion of eight-syllable and six-syllable lines. The English, 
less skilful versifiers than the French, or hampered by a less 
manageable language, use more rhymes to a stanza, but this 
is not significant. 

So far as we can judge from the chronology of the subject, 
the special vogue of the form in France preceded that in 
England by about a century, which, of itself, proves nothing. 

In the literary t3^es and the subjects for which this 
measure was used in England, as compared with France, we 
find at once a wide divergence, or rather, a great extension. 
In French, not once is it employed in real romance,^ while 

' It appears in one song in the Bmnan de la Poire, but this is an allegori- 
cal poem, where personified qualities contend for Love. Ilistoire liiUraire, 
XXII, 870 £f. 
4 
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in English, as we saw earlier, nearly half of the extant 
romances are in this measure. In the seventy-five or more 
minor poems, the range of subject is wider than in the 
French, including not only religious themes, but love, 
nature, moral teaching and humor. The stanza is also used 
extensively in the drama, with no such corresponding use 
in French. 

But the fact that the English enlarged the use of the 
strophe is no argument against their indebtedness to the 
French for the stanza itself. To determine how far this is 
probable, we must compare the forms prevailing in the two 
countries. Since we need account only for the English form 
aabccb, we must exclude from the comparison most of 

4 4 3 4 4 3 

the forms used by French writers. Turning back, then, to 
our French specimens with this limitation in mind, we find 
that we have almost nothing left to compare. There are at 
most but nine French poems which approach the English 

c c 

form, seven of the type aabaab and two of the type 

8 8 4 8 8 4 

aabccb, which is precisely like the English. 

8 8 6 8 8 8 

Of the first seven, moreover, only one is preserved exclu- 
sively in a French manuscript, two are in English and 
French manuscripts, and four are exclusively in English 
copies. Of the second two, both are in English manu- 
scripts and one is English in subject and probably in 
execution. Surely this is significant.^ 

With such testimony, it does not seem unreasonable to 
conclude that the tail-rhyme strophe of normal type owes 
nothing to French literature, either in variety of application 
or in form. If the English had imitated it from the French, 

'Almost none of the other forms occur in English MSS. According to 
Jeanroy, however, it was among Anglo-Norman poets that the stanza 
specially flourished. Les OHgines, &c., p. 359, 
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it does not seem probable that at once, and almost univer- 
sally they would have used a form of it which is very rare 
in French poems. It is easier to believe that the French 
specimens of corresponding types, existing as they do in 
English manuscripts, were affected by the English taste, for 
the literary influence must have worked both ways. 

It is, of course, true that much of the material in poems 
of this measure, as in many others, is translated from the 
French. In some cases we have proof of this, both versions 
standing side by side in the same manuscript. Thus in 
English we have the Legend of Saint Eustas,^ corresponding 
to a Life of Saint Placidas in French. In a French manu- 
script of Trinity College (B. 14, 37, 40) in the poem Pri^re 
d, Jisus Christ,^ a verse of French (aabcb) is followed by 
the English translation in the same measure. An interesting 
correspondence of measures also occurs in the collections 
of proverbs. In French, we have Li Proverhes au Vilain 
(twelfth century) in the stanza-form aabccb, with a pro- 

6 6 6 6 6 6 

verb added to each strophe. This form is imitated in 
Proverbes au conte de Bretaigne in the thirteenth century, 
and in Pespit del curteis e del vilain.^ Of Li Proverbes au 
Vilain, two of the eight manuscripts are in Oxford. Our 
English Proverbs of Plendyng* modelled on the French, are 
in the form aabccb. Sometimes, when we have no French 

4 4 3 4 4 3 

text, we have a French title.' 

But it is quite evident that in translating from either 
French or Latin, the translator did not feel obliged to follow 



^ TioTSttaa.nn, Altmglische Legenden, n. F. , Heilbronn, 1881, p. 201. 
^ Meyer, Bom., xxxn, 28 £f. 
'Grober, Onmdriss, 2 : 1, p. 701. 
* Matzner, Altenglische Sprachproben, vol. 1 . 

^See Minor Poems of Vernon MS., ed. Furnivall, E. E. T. S., old series, 
117, Pt. II, pp. 757, 763, 777. The poems are in tail-rhyme strophe. 
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the metre of his original. One of the most interesting 
examples of this is in an edition of Little Cato and Greater 
Cato} In Little Cato, of twenty stanzas, there comes first a 
bit of wisdom in Latin prose, next the French version of it 
in rime cou^e,^ and finally the English in quatrains (abab). 
The French often expands the Latin, but the English keeps 
closely to the French. In Greater Cato, of one hundred 
and fifty-three stanzas, the Latin is in two unrhymed hexa- 
meter lines, the French in rime couee, and the English in 
quatrains. Where the English is wanting, a space is left 
for it. 

The English, then, were not slavish in their imitation 
of every adjunct of the poems they translated, but ofl«n 
followed their own taste, which, as we have seen, inclined 
strongly toward the tail-rhyme strophe. Yet no one will 
believe that they invented the stanza — even in the one 
form — when it is remembered that the prevailing type in 
the Latin verstis tripertiti caxtdaii (aabccb) is almost pre- 

8 8 7 8 8 7 

cisely the same as that in the English. When, moreover, 
we recall that its use in Latin is almost exclusively in 
hymns of worship, many of which would be used commonly 
in England as in other countries of Europe, we can easily 
see how the stanza may have made its way to the mind and 
heart of the people.' For it is the people of England, 
rather than the cultivated, literary class, to whom this 
measure was dear. It is seldom, if ever, that the hand of a 
skilled author is perceived, while the appeal throughout is 

> Ed. Furnivall, from Vemon MS., E. E. T. S., 117, pp. 553 ff. 

* Thought to be by Everard, probably a monk of Yorkshire, about 
1250. 

'Another possible method of its introduction into English verse is 
through the Welsh. Wolf (n., p. 213) remarks that the form was early 
popular among Celtic nations. In the Welsh it came clearly from Lat. 
church poetry. (See Walker, Hist. Memoir of Irish Bards, Dublin, 1786.) 
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to a popular, uncritical audience, who loved a strongly 
marked movement and familiar phrases, as well as slashing 
blows, marvelous feats, and prostrated giants. 

Whether the metre began in England in direct trans- 
lation, or in imitation, more or less by ear through 
familiarity with Latin hymns, it is impossible to say. 
Probably both methods worked together.' It seems proba- 
ble that the lyric preceded the romance, to which the stanza, 
being much liked and easily remembered for recitation was 
gradually extended. It is hard to say why the same process 
did not give us legends in this form, but we have few in 
comparison witli the whole number. Perhaps the couplet 
or quatrain was considered the decorous garb for such pious 
tales, and innovators were more chary of altering it. Most 
of the minor poems seem English in conception as well as 
form, but we cannot assert their originality. 



IX. 

Cause op the English Peepeeence. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the French developed 
their rime cou6e from the Latin versus tripertiti caudati quite 
as much as the English their tail-rhyme strophe. Why did 
they modify it with an obvious preference for lines all of 
one length, while the English kept it as it was? For 
instance, in Latin we have the Stabat Mater in normal form 

' Since, as we have seen, Jeanroy and Meyer trace the stanza back to a 
trochaic fifteen syllable line, and the movement in Latin poems is almost 
invariably trochaic, we should notice, perhaps, that in English it is usually 
iambic. The iambic tetrameter was not rare in Latin (Jeanroy, Les 
Origines, &c., note, p. 357), but even if this were not so, the iambic move- 
ment is so much more frequent in English rhythm that it would naturally 
dominate any popular form. 
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aabccb. A Dutch, a German, and an Italian translation 

» 8 7 8 « 7 

keep precisely the same metre.' We have unfortunately no 
early English translation, but it is safe to think that if one 
existed, it must have followed the same type.^ But the 
French, in their translation,^ have made the b-line as long as 
the couplet, which may be taken as an indication of taste. 
This is just the reverse of what the English translator of Li 
Proverhes au Vilain did, for he shortened the b-line — which 
in French equalled the couplet — an indication of his taste. 

Questions of such a sort can have no positive answer, but 
we may speculate. If the French had in early times the 
fine ear for cadence and rhythm which has distinguished 
them later, it is not hard to understand why the regular 
recurrence of the shorter, end-stopped line did not appeal 
to them any more than it did to Chaucer. By lengthening 
the b-line and often avoiding a marked pause of sense at its 
close, they gave the metre a more dignified and flowing 
effect.* In their hands, it seems much more a thing of 
skill and art than with the English. 

But there was something about the normal type, with its 
downright nature and hammer-like effect, which appealed to 
the Anglo-Saxon ear, still fond of noise. Having established 
the form they preferred, the English — again not much to the 
credit of their taste — extended it to narrative-poetry. The 
metre is essentially lyric, and only suitable for short poems. 

'Mone, II, 446, and notes ; Daniel, ii, 131 f. 

" As this article is in press, I find the following remark in the latest and 
most thorough treatment of the period under consideration : "A siabat 
mater [English] of uncommon tenderness is extant in six-line stanzas, 
rhyming aabccb." Schofield, W. H., English Literature from the Itoman 
Conquest to Chaucer, New York, 1906. 

^ Bstrtsch, Chrestomathie de V anden frangais, Leipzig, 1866, 369 f. 

'This applies to the douzaine (aabaabbbabba), the favorite French 

8 

form of the rime coute, skilfully constructed, and also to many forms of the 
six-line stanza. 
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When it is used for story-telling, and extended to thousands 
of lines, it grows wearisome beyond words. After Chaucer 
had made it absurd in his parody — where the monotony and 
sing-song effect of the strophe is hardly exaggerated — it 
seems gradually to have declined. Yet I think its persist- 
ence shows a lurking fondness for the rhythm, though its 
makers, with a few notable exceptions,^ used the normal 
form only in humorous poems. 

X. 

Conclusion. 

Such then seems to be the history and development of the 
tail-rhyme strophe, so far as we can examine it in extant 
poems. The multiplicity of small details is confusing, the 
conclusions necessarily somewhat vague and uncertain. Yet 
perhaps it is worth while to bring together the material, 
scattered in stray poems and incidental remarks, and thus to 
test theories already advanced, and to answer, even tentatively, 
questions never before considered. Rhythms may have a 
closer connection with the thought and life of the people than 
is generally acknowledged. The effort to put ourselves back 
into ages past, and try to enter into the taste of our ancestors 
is certainly worth the doing. Any attempt, too, such as has 
been made here, to trace the literary relations of form and 
thought of the different countries of Europe, ought to be 
of some little help in the important study of comparative 
literature. It is for reasons such as these that this study 
has been made. 

Cakoline Strong. 



'As Smart and Wordsworth. 
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